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What Is The Role of Women 
in Community Leadership? 


MR. McBURNEY: Our speakers to- 
day are members of Delta Kappa 
Gamma, a national society for wom- 
en, which convenes its national meet- 
ing in Chicago this week. Your mod- 
erator is seated around the table here 
with four women educators — class- 
room teachers from three different 
states. I think that several events 
make this Reviewing Stand a bit 
unique: We surrender our microphone 
to the ladies; we hear from classroom 
teachers rather than administrators; 
and we listen to their views just be- 
fore the opening of schools in an im- 
portant election year. 

I am pleased to present Cecile 
Coombs from East St. Louis, Super- 
visor of Music; Ella Hanawalt from 
Milwaukee, Professor of Psychology 
at Milwaukee-Downer College; Katha- 
rine Obye from Rockford; and Birdella 
Ross from Minneapolis, teacher of 

English in Edison High School. 

In opening the discussion, I should 
like to raise a number of exploratory 
questions to get your positions identi- 
fied. 

Miss Hanawalt, should women play 
a larger role in community leader- 
ship? 


‘Leadership Increasing’ 


MISS HANAWALT: Yes, I feel that 
they not only should but that they are. 
This is a period in which there has 
been a growing recognition of the 
leadership potentialities of women. 
Perhaps it began when women were 
given suffrage and greater interest in 
public life developed. This certainly 
is a period in which the role of 
women in leadership is increasing all 
the time. 

MR. McBURNEY: Do you go along 
with that, Miss Obye? 

MISS OBYE: Yes, I feel that women 
should continue to make a greater 
contribution in the community in 
which they live because they have 


certain qualities which justify that 
contribution. They may add some- 
thing which has not yet heretofore 
been contributed generally. 

MR. McBURNEY: How about the old 
claim that woman’s place is in the 
home, Miss Ross? 

MISS ROSS: It seems to me that it 
was Euripides who said, ‘“‘A woman 
should be good for everything at home 
but abroad good for nothing.’’ Women 
have come a long way since that 
time. 

MR. McBURNEY: Do you think that 
women are as capable of community 
leadership as men? 

MISS HANAWALT: I think they are. 
I think we have a belief in differences 
in men and women, but... 


MR. McBURNEY: Are women physi- 
cally, emotionally and mentally equip- 
ped for leadership roles? 


‘Growing More Alike’ 


MISS HANAWALT: There are obvi- 
ous physical differences but mentally 
and emotionally I think that we might 
say that these differences have grown 
out of the kinds of environment in 
which they have lived and that they 
are growing more and more alike as 
opportunities for women to participate 
in the affairs of environment are 
growing and increasing. 

MISS OBYE: That in itself is one of 
the most important roles in commu- 
nity leadership, I think, for women. 
By this I mean that women must in- 
fluence the community so that it sees 
that they can take their place in lead- 
ership as well as the men. 

MISS HANAWALT: They certainly 
have just as much ability, if it is 
developed, to take their places as 
leaders as the men have. 

MR. McBURNEY: Do you think that 
the communities will accept women 
in leadership roles? I. take it that 
they will in certain roles. They seem 
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to be cast in certain feminine roles. 
But do you think communities will 
really accept women in leadership 
roles on the same basis as men? 


MISS HANAWALT: Eventually I think 
that they will, but I think that we are 
still somewhat under the influence of 
the old idea that women leaders are 
too aggressive and a little too differ- 
ent from the average. We look upon 
them as we look upon Carrie Nation 
and some of those early women re- 
formers, who were very aggressive. 
However, as we become more accus- 
tomed to the idea, I believe that we 
will accept them. 


MISS ROSS: Then too, it is a question 
largely of community education. The 
community definitely must be edu- 
cated to accept women in the role of 
leaders. 


MR. McBURNEY: We are generaliz- 
ing here pretty much. When you are 
talking about community leaders, 
what are you talking about? Give 
some examples. 


Influence of Women 


MISS ROSS: I would say housing cer- 
tainly is a field in which women 
should excel. I believe too that they 
could carry a great deal of influence 
in architecture, in nutrition, and 
juvenile delinquency, and for the im- 
provement of recreational facilities 
for juveniles. 

MISS COOMBS: I would say in the 
character building institutions. Wom- 
en excel in that. 

MR. McBURNEY: That would be the 
schools and churches? 


MISS COOMBS: And scouting and 
groups of that sort. I feel, as Dr. 
Hanawalt mentioned, that the larger 
and more important positions will 
come to the woman who has demon- 
strated her ability in some of the so- 
calied lesser community positions of 
leadership. 

MISS OBYE: I think that any place 
where you might consider their serv- 
ices on the basis of true human rela- 
tions, we would find women pre-emi- 
nently qualified. 

MISS HANAWALT: It seems to me 
that it is very important, too, that 
women should get outside the home 


and have contacts with the affairs of 
school, community, church and the 
various other agencies in the com- 
munity, because that keeps their 
minds from shriveling up. They are 
more stimulating in the home if they 
have had those broader contacts. 


MR. McBURNEY: You are familiar, 

Miss Hanawalt, I am sure, with the 

classical prototype of women political 

leaders, the person who has lost a 

great deal of her femininity — who is 

pretty robust and who is pretty much 

of a driver? You are not casting 

women in that kind of role are you? 

MISS HANAWALT: No, but most_ 
women political leaders, who are rec- 

ognized as worthwhile leaders, are not 

of that character at the present time. — 
You would not say that about Mar- 
garet Chase Smith. 

MR. McBURNEY: Indeed, I would 
not. 


MISS OBYE: I come from a com- 
munity where in all of my years there 
have been only two women who have 
been chairmen of the Board of Super- 
visors. In both cases these women 
have taken definite leadership in im- 
provement of the community. The 
most recent case is a woman who was 
responsible for revising the code on 
taverns in Winnebago County and in 
setting up a hospital in our former 
county home. 


Place of Teachers 


MR. McBURNEY: Since all of you 
are teachers, I should like to ask 
specifically whether this counsel about 
leadership applies to women teachers. 
MISS COOMBS: I feel that the teach- 
ers are the real leaders in the com- 
munity. Not all leaders get out and 
join organizations, however. I think 
that there is a sort of passive leader- 
ship in which the teacher’s opinion is 
felt. If she is able to project the 
philosophy of the good of children and 
the development of the children in 
the school, she can be a leader with- 
out taking the podium to be one. 

MISS HANAWALT: The teacher, it 
seems to me, makes exactly the kind 
of preparation for leadership which 
is required in the community because 
teaching is a sort of leadership task 
and leadership is sort of a teaching 
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task too. Leaders have to know how 
to instruct and to lead the thinking of 
the group which is being led. I feel 
that there is a mutual interchange of 
qualities there. 


-MISS OBYE: We must never forget 
the leadership that Miss Coombs spoke 
about, where a teacher develops lead- 
- ership within her own school. I think 
that all of us teachers are familiar 
with the students of other teachers 
who have gone out and made a suc- 
ces of themselves, and the teachers 
are responsible for that. It is very 
interesting to follow the students of 
certain teachers and find out that they 
have gone out and have become lead- 
ers in the community. 

“MR. McBURNEY: We know that we 
have listening to this program today 
a good many teachers and a good 
many people in communities who are 


— interested in the schools. I would like 


to ask whether this community re- 
sponsibility of which you are speak- 
ing is an inherent part of the job of 
the teacher? Miss Ross, would you 
care to comment on that? 


Important for Teachers? 


MISS ROSS: I would feel that it was, 
- decidedly — that it was almost one of 
the necessary qualities for becoming 
a candidate to be elected to a position 
in a school. I believe that in some 
- cases one of the main points that is 
considered in electing teachers to a 
- position is how active their leadership 
will be in the school. 

MISS HANAWALT: It seems to me 
that teachers should exercise com- 
munity as well as school leadership. 
The teacher who locks herself up in 
the four walls of her schoolroom and 
doesn’t broaden herself out has much 
less to bring to the classroom than the 
teacher who is active in the commu- 
nity. 

MISS OBYE: I think that we must not 
fail to recognize that many classroom 
teachers do not have the time they 
should have for community work. I 
think that is a real challenge to our 
administrators, our principals and 
our school superintendents. They 
should plan schedules so that their 
teachers may have time to participate 
in community affairs, especially in the 


case of the women teachers, where 
this is likely to be overlooked. 


MR. McBURNEY: I don’t want to 
pursue this one facet of community 
leadership too long here, but I can’t 
resist the opportunity to ask whether 
you people by any chance feel that 
we have too many women school 
teachers? 


MISS HANAWALT: No, I don’t think 
that we have too many. 


MR. McBURNEY: Would you like to 
have more men? 


MISS HANAWALT: Yes, because we 
need more teachers, women or men. 
But I want to follow the same princi- 
ples that I do in all aspects of leader- 
ship: that we are more interested in 
getting people with the right qualities 
than we are in getting either men or 
women. 


MR. McBURNEY: I notice that one of 
the objectives of your society (Delta 
Kappa Gamma) is to eliminate dis- 
crimination against women in the 
schools. I take it that you are con- 
cerned with some kind of discrimina- 
tion, Miss Obye? 


Salary Differentials 


MISS OBYE: Indeed we are. We are 
concerned with the discrimination in- 
volved in salary differentials between 
men and women doing the same kind 
of work and which requires the same 
kind of experience and training. We 
are also concerned with the discrim- 
ination that has to do with barring 
married women from our _ public 
schools; and third, and more subtle, 
is the matter of promotions of women, 
particularly within the school system. 


MR. McBURNEY: Do you advocate a 
single salary schedule for men and 
women? 

MISS OBYE: Indeed we do! Illinois 
has gone on record on that. Delta 
Kappa Gamma has been responsible, 
with the help of others, for having a 
law passed in 1947, which indicates 
that men and women doing the same 
kind of work must receive the same 
salary. 

MISS HANAWALT: But sometimes 
don’t you think that promotions are 
granted more for the purpose of in- 
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creasing the salary than for recogni- 
tion for superior service? 


MISS OBYE: Yes, but first we had to 
remove the actual existence of a situa- 
tion in the state of Illinois. There 
were some women receiving one 
thousand dollars less than men who 
were doing the same type of work. 
Therefore, the first effort was to re- 
move that actual discrimination which 
we knew existed. 


Discriminatior 


MISS HANAWALT: I think, though, 
that if we could remove that discrim- 
ination, which is very extreme, be- 
tween the salaries of administrators 
and of teachers that this would be a 
step in the direction of removing the 
discrimination between the salaries 
of men and women teachers. 


MR. McBURNEY: You are talking 
here in the presence of a male admin- 
istrator, you know. 


MISS HANAWALT: I realize that. 


MR. McBURNEY: And that does not 
distress you at all? 


MISS HANAWALT: Not in the least. 
I believe that teaching in the schools 
is the most important work and that 
you administrators are a means to 
an end and that teaching is the end. 
(Laughter.] 


MR. McBURNEY: On this single 
salary schedule business, which is a 
hot potato if I may say so — and it 
applies not only to teachers but all 
through the professional world — you 
make a good case for it. You say 
that you should pay the same for the 
same type of work, but suppose that 
we have a man with ten children do- 
ing the job and you have a single 
woman doing the same job, don’t you 
believe that the man with the family 
should get a little more money? 


MISS COOMBS: I am sure that the 
man would wish so, but I should like 
to point out that there are many 
women with dependents. Just because 
a woman is not married and teaching 
is no sign that she is single and does 
not have any dependents. In our State 
there has been a survey made of that 
very thing and we have found out that 
what I am saying is true. Many single 


women have many, many dependents. 
I don’t say that they have more than 
married men, but the size of the fam- 
ilies is not ten children families. 


MR. McBURNEY: That would be 
slightly exceptional, I confess, but I 
would like to pursue this with another 
question if I may. If you get this 
single salary schedule, which you 
apparently have in Illinois, won’t it 
mean that you will have fewer men 
in the schools? 


MISS OBYE: That was one of the 
most frequent arguments that we met 
while working on this thing. In our 
studies in schools that have single 
salary schedules, however, we found 
that there were just as many men, if 
not more, in those systems. We also 
found that the general salary sched- 
ules were much better in the school 
system where there was no differen- 
tial between men and women. 


Status of Married Women 


MR. McBURNEY: That is fairly con- 
vincing evidence, I must confess. 
However, I do want to ask about the 
discrimination against married wom- 
en in the schools and I think that 
carries over, to a lesser degree, in 
other occupations as well. I note that 
many boards of education will not 
hire married women. What is your 
attitude on that? 


MISS ROSS: We deplore that attitude, 
but we do know that it exists. For 
example, there are school systems 
that give a man, when he marries, 
two hundred dollars as an increment 
but when a woman marries, her con- 
tract is terminated immediately. 


MR. McBURNEY: Does that make 
any sense, Miss Hanawalt? 


MISS HANAWALLT: I think that there 
should be no discrimination. I think 
that we must qualify that a little bit 
by saying that when married women 
go into teaching it should be a major 
interest and not just a means of get- 
ting a little extra pin money or some- 
thing on the side. Married women 
should be willing to carry their full 
share of the work load of the school. 
One of the problems with married 
women is their desire to get home 
from school early and leave all of the 
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extracurricular work to the other 
teachers. 


MISS OBYE: I think that she has 
brought out a point that many teach- 
ers and communities have not yet felt. 


Teaching should be regarded as a 


meet the _ responsibilities 


eareer. Whether married or single, 
all teachers should be expected to 
of their 


chosen career. 
MR. McBURNEY: Do you think that 


married women make good teachers? 
MISS ROSS: Some of the best people 


“who do the best job so far as creative 


~ 


teaching is concerned are married 
teachers, teachers who have a good 
deal of responsibility but who give a 
great deal to the community and to 
their profession. 


A Good Teacher! 


MISS COOMBS: If they were good 
teachers before they were married, 


then being married has nothing to do 


with the fact that they are good or 
bad. A good teacher is a good teach- 
er. There are many good married 
teachers and many poor ones. 


MISS OBYE: Illinois made a study of 


that when we were working on this 


-matter of the ban on married women 


teachers. We found actual studies 
from Columbia University where they 
tried to measure the qualities of good 
teaching, and the conclusion was that 
if there was any edge at all on the 


matter of teaching merit, that it was 


on the side of the married women 
teachers. For that reason some of us 
wondered why we spinsters should 
entertain a negative attitude toward 
married women in the schools. 


MR. McBURNEY: I want to ask about 
this third plank in your platform. We 
have discussed the single salary and 
the status of married women. You 
seem to be distressed, Miss Obye, that 
women seldom are promoted to higher 
paying jobs, and I gathered from 
what was said that it was a dodge 
used to get around the other regula- 
tions. 


MISS OBYE: There are two reasons 
for that. In the first place, it is the 
pattern, within the community, and 
secondly, I do feel that many women 
have not promoted themselves one 


bit, one might say, by further study 
and by preparation which would equip 
them for this work to which higher 
salaries are attached. 


Best Qualified Person 


MISS HANAWALLT: I think that is true 
because women don’t anticipate that 
they will get a chance at some of 
these administrative positions. They 
don’t take the trouble to qualify for 
them. And I don’t feel that they 
should have them unless they are 
qualified. It seems to me that the 
person who is best qualified, both in 
preparation and in experience, either 
man or woman, is the person to put 
in that position, regardless of sex. 


MR. McBURNEY: As the only male 
member of this panel, I am going to 
risk life and limb by asking a few 
questions about the place of women 
in politics. Let’s move away from 
the schools. Do you think, Miss Ross, 
that women should get into politics? 


MISS ROSS: I do. I believe that 
women should get into politics, and 
that women should nominate other 
women for candidates for office, not 
only nominate them, but also back 
them. 


MR. McBURNEY: You are talking 
about elective positions? 


MISS ROSS: Yes. 


MISS HANAWALT: I think that they 
should have both elective and appoin- 
tive positions. In Milwaukee we have 
an intergroup council which is trying 
to promote the possibility of women 
in policymaking positions, trying to 
get them on the county boards and 
commissions, where they will not just 
do clerical work, but where they will 
actually have a voice in the making 
of policy. We have been told by the 
men that what we should do is to 
select different positions and go 
through the rough battle of an elec- 
tion campaign. I think that is what 
makes women a bit backward about 
seeking political office. They have 
been so sheltered that they are a little 
more sensitive, perhaps, to some of 
the rough fighting that you find in the 
election campaigns. 

MR. McBURNEY: Forgive me, Miss 
Hanawalt, but weren’t you the one 
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who earlier advanced the argument 
that there should be no difference be- 
tween men and women? Now you 
appear to suggest that women ought 
to stay from these rough and tumble 
elective jobs and avoid getting their 
hands and feet dirty in community 
politics. 


MISS HANAWALT: There are differ- 
ences, but they are due to environ- 
mental influences which are changing 
and ought to change. I think that 
women ought to get out and battle for 
positions. I think that they should be 
in both types of positions, the appoin- 
tive and the elective positions. 


MR. McBURNEY: You are talking 
exactly like a distinguished psycholo- 
gist. I follow your line of argument. 
Do you go along with that, Miss Obye? 


Skill in Human Relations 


MISS OBYE: I agree essentially, but 
I do believe that women excel in po- 
sitions requiring close relationships 
with others. I am told that women go 
around and ring doorbells and visit 
because of their interest in people. 
They make good precinct workers. I 
think that women are particularly effi- 
cient on boards that have to do with 
human relations. In that kind of work 
I believe that they have developed 
competence superior to most men. 


MISS HANAWALLT: I think that there 
are certain characteristics that wom- 
en have developed and which the 
women have practiced in the home 
that we need to have practiced in our 
public life, in our community life. I 
refer to such things as courtesy, clean- 
liness, care of our health, and a vari- 
ety of related problems. Those are the 
kind of problems that they have had 
more experience with and those are 
the areas in which they can be very 
helpful. 


MR. McBURNEY: We have had be- 
fore us two great examples of political 
activity here in the City, which the 
nation heard on radio and saw on 
television — the two national political 
conventions. Were you ladies satisfied 
with the role of the women in these 
two conventions? 


MISS OBYE: I was not satisfied at 
all. Iam not clear exactly as to what 


happened in the Republican Party but 

I am very sure, from listening to the 
radio, that a great disservice was 
done in the Democratic Party when 
two women were nominated and then 
withdrew. Other women with whom 
I have talked agree. I feel that if they 
were going to be nominated that they 
should have remained in nomination. 


MISS HANAWALT: I think that they 
should have called the bluff of the 
men and run for that office. That was 
just a courtesy that was shown with 
the understanding that they would not 
really run. I think they should have 
run. 


MISS ROSS: Don’t you think that was _ 
done in order to make history? 


MISS HANAWALT: That was very 
poorly made history and it had better 
been left unmade. 


MR. McBURNEY: Do you think that 
the major parties should have in- 
cluded a woman on the ticket? 


Women in National Office 


MISS OBYE: I think that they should 
eventually be included on the ticket. 
I think that women must learn their 
politics and that women who wish to 
jump into very important positions 
should first be willing to be committee 
women and work up. They ought to 
have experience and I do not believe 
that we should commit a woman to a 
very significant political office unless 
she has had the experience that pre- 
pares her for it. 

MR. McBURNEY: How would you 
summarize your position on this ques- 
tion, Miss Ross? What is the role of 
women in community leadership? 
MISS ROSS: I believe that women 
should feel obligated to take a strong 
position, strong place, in the com- 
munity. I do feel that we have come 
a long way in one hundred years, 
when you consider that it was in 1850 
that Susan Anthony first asked for 
the floor of the convention at the Na- 
tional Education Association and after 
deliberation of half an hour it was 
granted. I believe that ours is not 
only a role of the present but also 
one of the future. 

MR. McBURNEY: How would you put 
it, Miss Obye? 
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MISS OBYE: The essence of equity, 
inherent in the family, is the basis of 
all good citizenship and it has the 
greatest influence in the role of com- 
munity leadership by preparing our 
youth to take their place as they de- 
velop into maturity. The greatest 
power or quality of leadership is the 
power to stimulate others to serve. 
MISS COOMBS: I feel that honesty, 
Sincerity, and sympathy may be 
placed side by side as characteristics 
_of leadership. These not only make 
good leaders but worthy members of 
society. 


MR. McBURNEY: You have seemed 
to emphasize throughout the discus- 
sion that those characteristics in a 
person exert a kind of leadership. A 
woman with these qualities exerts 
leadership even though she does not 
occupy a position of authority. 


MISS HANAWALT: It seems to me 
that since men and women are get- 
ting more and more equal in social 
responsibility that they should more 
nearly share the responsibility of 
leadership on a basis of equality. 


Have you read these Reviewing Stand transcripts? 
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Suggested 
Reading 


Compiled by William Huff, 
and M. Helen Perkins, Reference Department, 
Deering Library, Northwestern University. 


BEALE, HOWARD K. Are American Teachers Free? New York, Scribner, 
1936. 


One of the chapters of this book is devoted to a study of outside control 
of teachers’ conduct, especially in regard to women. While some of the in- 
vididual cases are outdated for illustrative purposes, the broad principles 
outlined have pertinence. 


ROOSEVELT, ELEANOR. It’s Up to the Women. New York, Stokes, 1933. 


Included are chapters on women as social and church workers and women 
in public life. Emphasis is upon the role of the social worker. 


WALDO, EDNA L. Leadership for Today’s Clubwoman. New York, Rugby, 
1939. 


The final chapter is devoted to some of the projects by which clubwomen 
can improve many aspects of community life. 


American City 65:109, Jan., 50. ‘‘Women Electors’ Association Aids in Liaison 
Between City Hall and Public.”” M.S. ROE. 


The Women Electors’ Association of Toronto is concerned only with 
municipal government, but is otherwise similar to the League of Women 
Voters in its non-partisan informational and public relations program. 


Colliers 126:20-1, July 29, ’50. ‘‘Mrs. Smith Really Goes to Town.’’ L. RIXEY. 


An illustrated biographical sketch of the only woman Senator, Margaret 
Chase Smith of Maine. 


Journal of Social Issues 6 no. 3:25-37, ’50. ‘“‘Women in Education.’’ H. DAVIS 
and A. SAMUELSON. 


A discussion of women teachers in terms of numbers, job satisfaction, 
dependents, salaries and salary discrimination, advancement, and women’s 
professional organizations. 


Junior College Journal 22: 283-92, Jan., 52. ‘“‘Teacher and a Community Service 
Program.’ H. A. MOORE, JR. 


Although their services to the community should be broadened, teachers 
should be granted greater recognition of their professional status and of their 


right to normal, unfettered private lives. The numerous footnotes form a 
useful bibliography. 


Ladies Home Journal 68:51, Oct., 51. ‘‘What Women Did in Gary.” 


In i949 Gary needed a clean-up. When the men of the city failed to provide 
the necessary leadership, the women sized up the situation, organized to 
combat it, and finally won the battle against organized crime. 
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Ladies Home Journal 68:25, Nov., 51. ‘‘Women in Politics; New Hampshire 
Legislators.” 


A substantial percentage of New Hampshire’s legislators are women, whose 
devotion to community affairs led them from local to state government. 


Ladies Home Journal 69:49, Jan., ’°52. ‘‘When a Woman Runs the Town.” 


: The woman mayor of Portland ran on a single campaign plank: ‘‘Enforce 
the Law.” By doing just that she has made her community a pleasanter, safer 
place to live. 


National Education Association Journal 41:231-2, Apr., '52. ‘‘Working for the 
School Board.’’? H. DAVIS. 


The report of a study of teacher employment practices, noting significant 
changes in the past twenty years. 


New York Times Magazine p. 17, Oct. 15, ’50. ‘‘Really a Man’s World, Politics.” 
G. SAMUELS. 


The failure of women to wield more influence in national politics is due to 
their lack of recognition of themselves as potential powers, their acceptance 
of a traditional role, and their unwillingness to ‘‘play the game.’’ 


New York Times Magazine p. 18, May 27, ’51. ‘‘Footnotes on Politics by a Lady 
Legisiator.”’ M. NEUBERGER. 


What the woman politician can expect from her male colleagues. 


Saturday Evening Post 224:28, July 7, ’51. ‘‘Lady Who Told Off the President.”’ 
EF. MORROW and S. BROOKS. 


The goals, achievements, and personality of India Edwards, a woman who 
played a prominent part in the recent Democratic National Convention. 


Saturday Review 35:8-9, Mar. 1, ’52. ‘‘Natural Superiority of Women.”’ M. F. 
ASHLEY MONTAGU. 


One of woman’s chief functions is to teach man how to be human. In this 
respect, she has a strong moderating effect upon the community. 


School and Society 75:394-6, June 21, ’52. ‘‘Attitudes of College Women Toward 
Selected Roles in Life.’’ M. L. MARKSBERRY. 


The report of a study of four age groups of college students and alumnae 
in regard to their attitudes toward various life roles, including marriage and 
community leadership and leadership without marriage. 


Social Forces 30:69-77, Oct., ’51. ‘“‘The Adequacy of Women’s Expectations for 
Adult Roles.’’ A. M. ROSE. 


Among the many phases of adult life studied were participation in social 
welfare, civic groups, and other community projects. 


Town Meeting 16:1-13, Jan. 23, 51. ‘‘What Should Be Woman’s Role in the 
World Today?” W. SOSS, B. CERF, and others. 


A general discussion of the role of women, which touches on women in 
education, politics, and other phases of community life. 
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